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BUCK HILL FALLS 


At a meeting of the lot holders and cottagers of 
Buck Hill Falls held in Philadelphia last winter 
it was agreed to appoint committees, which 
should aid the managementin the care, good 


order, social diversions, comfort and safety of the 


summer settlement. While these committees were 
not to replace the responsible management, it was 
felt that in some matters they could take the en- 
tire responsibility and in others an advisory or 
suggestive capacity 

Under this resolution the following committees 


have been appointed to serve for the coming sea- 
son: 


1. On the quiet and orderly observance of 
Seventh Mo. 4th 
2, Entertainments during the season. 


3. On the reception and entertainment of 
our guests from Pocono Manor on 9th Mo. 6th, 
“Labor Day.”’ 


4. Golf. 


5. Forestry and care and improvement of our 
woodlands 


6. Paths and roads; old ones made better and 
new ones suggested 


7. Tennis and baseball 

8. Childrens’ Play Ground. 

9, Tramps and Picnics. (We have never seen 
a “tramp” of the genus homo at Buck Hill Falls 

10. First-day evening services for the “help- 
ers” in the settlement. 

11. Library, 

12. Bowling and swimming. 

One hundred and fifty persons have been ap- 


pointed and each committee has power to add to 
its number. 


It isexpected that much will be added to the 
pleasure of all guests of the Inn and cottages by 
the cordial cooperation of this large body of 
friends working for common purpose. " 


BUCK HILL FALLS CoO. 


Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania 


FOR SALE—Buck Hill Falls 
LOT 242 ON BUCK HILL 


jounded by three streets. We are of the opinion 
that it is the largest and best lot that can be bought 
on Buck Hill. Moderate price for quick sale. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
CHESTNUT AND THIRTEENTH STs. 


The 
Millinery Shop 








We have replenished our 
stock with an excellent 
supply of bonnets, toques 
.-. andsmalleffects. ... 





E. BINDER 
1734 Columbia Ave., Phila. 
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ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
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THE WAY TO JUNE. 
It is through the glade that the ice has made, 
And under the glistening trees, 
Beyond the snow, where the cold winds blow 
Through the cave of the old March breeze; 
Then down the lane of the April rain 
Under violet-scented showers, 
And off by way of the hills of May 
With their apple-blossom bowers; 
Then on again through a leafy glen 
With the bird-songs all atune, 
Where you rest awhile, at the rose-hung stile, 
For you’ve found the way to June. 
—Edith Sanford Tillotson, in St. Nicholas. 


THE INDIVIDUAL IN WORSHIP. 

[Read by Edward A. Pennock, at the Annual Confer- 
ence of Friends’ Association, Philadelphia, Fifth month 
10th, 1909.] 

The wording of my subject does not seem to me 
to imply that worship can be anything else than 
an individual matter. Whether it be directed 
towards totem posts, brazen images, ancestors, the 
sun, moon and stars, or any external object what- 
soever, or whether it be the silent search of the 
human spirit for the Infinite that haply we may 
find Him, worship is and always must be a per- 
sonal act, an individual experience. Every sys- 
tem of religion recognizes it as such and provides 
for its exercise by the individual. But the very 
fact that so many different ways are provided is 
sufficient evidence that there are varying ideas of 
the nature and method of worship. So my prov- 
ince in this paper seems to resolve itself into a 
brief study of the purpose of worship, its effect 
upon the individual, some of its forms and es- 
pecially that form which has been adopted by our 
own religious society. 

For the present, to avoid confusion, when we 
say worship, let us think of and consider only col- 
lective public worship, that exercise for which we 
assemble in churches and meeting houses at cer- 
tain stated times. If we ask the question then, 
“What is the purpose of worship?” we really ask, 
“Why do we go to meeting or church?” Can it be 
that God needs human adoration and praise, what- 
ever external form it may take? Is it even to win 
the favor of God that we repair to a house of wor- 
ship and engage in some form of devotional exer- 
cise? No, it requires no argument to prove that 
the end of worship is not the adoration and glorifi- 








cation of the Infinite God, but the expression of 
the highest in man as it enters into communion 
with the Divine. Its purpose is to produce a cer- 
tain effect upon the individual, the effect that his 
innermost nature may be fed, strengthened and 
renewed. This is possible for all who approach 
the Father in the child-like spirit of gratitude, 
love and trust. For God does seek such to worship 
Him and, if I mistake not, He needs the conjunct 
life of a man as a response to His Love and to com- 
plete the Perfect Whole which is in the Divine 
purpose. It is hardly to be expected that this 
statement of the purpose of worship would be 
universally acceptable. But let it stand, if it may, 
as the one which we accept, and we will proceed 
to consider the method of worship. 

All methods of worship may be roughly divided 
into two classes; those that offer external aids 
and artificial stimuli to the worshipful mood, and 
those which do not thus offer any assistance, but 
depend upon the spiritual initiative and resources 
of the man himself. It would be unreasonable to 
expect that any one method would be suited to all 
natures and temperaments. Habit and education 
go far to determine a man’s choice in this, as in 
other particulars. But if we ask, which of the 
above methods is the most ideally spiritual, which 
one offers the best opportunity for self knowledge 
and the freest opportunity for the exercise of the 
human soul and the largest measure of possibility 
for that conscious communion with the Heavenly 
Father and Friend which is the central fact of re- 
ligion ; then surely it seems to me our choice must 
fall upon that method which offers no external 
aids, but depends upon the hunger and thirst of 
the man himself to find the way and the ever satis- 
fying bread and water of Life to meet the need. 
Such worship is that conducted on a basis of 
silence by the Society of Friends and by them 
alone, so far as I know. 

We invite people to attend our meetings for 
Divine worship and do not even guarantee that 
they will hear a word spoken. We supply them 
with none of the esthetic surroundings that may 
be made to suggest holiness, virtue and peace. 
Sometimes we barely give them a comfortable 
place to sit. We say to no one, do thou go and 
preach the Gospel to these people to-day. We ex- 


pect each individual present to learn for himself 
some measure of truth and some glad tidings from 
the source of all inspiration. 


These are high re- 
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quirements, but some of us believe that the supply 
is equal to every demand and in proportion to it; 
and that unless we do thus make great requests of 
God and of humanity, we shall never receive from 
either as we may and should. We fall short, it is 
true, and sometimes fail to achieve our ends; but 
is it not better to pursue the method in its purity? 
Perchance something is required of us that we 
have not yet done, from which may come better 
results. 

One reason for our failures is, that even with 
all the generations of Quaker ancestry back of us, 
only a moderate percentage of our membership 
appreciate fully the possibilities of silent worship. 
We need definite suggestion and instruction on 
this line. It is somewhat a matter of concentra- 
tion, of mental control, of knowing how to fix at- 
tention. There are some psychological principles 
involved. God does not force himself nor the 
spiritual world upon us. In every sphere of 
values, the best comes only in response to the best 
effort, and the spiritual values are no exception 
to the rule. It is wisely ordained for our growth 
that it requires effort on our part to develop the 
spiritual certainties. 

Worship, therefore, should have the best prep- 
aration. It is unfortunate and fatal that any one 
should come to meeting so physically tired that the 
silence only induces sleep. A silent meeting in a 
warm room with a fairly comfortable place to sit 
is a very good place to rest; but that is not its 
chief value. The nap ought to be taken before 
going to meeting; and the air in the meeting house 
should be so pure that there will be no spirit of 
heaviness. We need freshness of feeling and vivid- | 
ness of perception to attain the best results in 
silent communion. We should go out from our 
periods of worship rested, no doubt, but also with 
a clear-cut idealism and a strong, masterful pur- 
pose to realize it, a purpose which we feel is in 
harmony with the Divine purpose. 

The rest which we should get from worship is 
not the rest of inactivity. It is the rest which 
comes from the elimination of worry and nervous 
tension, by the substitution of that activity of 
thought and feeling which is poised and reposeful 
in the presence of the great realities of faith and 
the religious life. It is the peace which comes from 
the free and joyous use of our highest powers. 
A wise receptivity, a lofty meditation, the right 
use of the imagination, the uplifting activity of 
the spirit; all these things enter into the best form 
of worship. For religion, of which worship is the 
portal, is the creative activity of the human spirit. 

The emotions play a part in true worship, but 
not the only nor the chief part. The form of | 
worship which is induced or aided by external ' 











stimuli is very largely an appeal to feeling and 
this is one of the principal objections to it. The 
silent worship has its emotional dangers too, such 
as have constituted the excesses of mysticism, the 
abandonment of self to the sway of the feelings, to 
the exclusion of the intellect and the will. It is 
not. mere accumulation of feelings that gives 
power and worth to life. It is the exercise of the 
intellect, the reason and the will. The warmth of 
a religious experience needs to be rationalized and 
systematized by the intellect, and above all, it 
needs to be vitalized by the will. Renewed conse- 
cration is the beginning of all fresh activity; and 
silent communion at its best is the consecration of 
the human will. 

It is time for us now to come to the conclusion 
that the silence of our form of worship is not an 
end in itself, but only a means to a far larger end. 
It gives opportunity for ready and quick readjust- 
ment of life to the great verities which ought to 
be provided for every one through parental and 
First-day school instruction. It opens the way as 
no other form does for that fresh inspiration of 
the Spirit, which is the chief article of all vital 
faith. It is a rediscovery of the primal source of 
the spiritual life, where symbols and external 
stimuli fail. It is the natural expression of the 
self reliant soul, purely individual. Yet it is in 
the best sense social, for it goes to the root of 


brotherly love and unity in the recognized father- 


hood and leadership of the Spirit. It is the best 
preparation for service, and its success or failure 
may be gauged by the signs that follow, the vocal 
ministry, the cordial hand grasp and heart touch, 
the dedicated lives, the growing power of the 
whole body that meets together week after week 
for the most sacred duty committed to man, “Ye 
therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly 
Father is perfect.” 


Christian doctrine may still be a matter of the 
Church, but the spirit of the Christ has passed be- 
yond its walls. His teaching of the true “Super- 
man” has become the test of all true culture and 
the Christ belongs to him who loves his fellow- 
men. No matter, therefore, how far removed we 
may be from the faith of the fathers or of present- 
day orthodoxy, we still share in the joy and the 
deeper, wider meaning of Christians. We all feel 
our oneness with that wonderful spiritual move- 
ment of which the son of Mary is the head and 
heart. We would not remove one jot or one 
tittle from that beautiful, tender legend of Bethle- 
hem, the shepherds and the heavenly host. Thus 
the Prince of Peace should have been born; thus 
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the poet of Nazareth should have entered the | 


world; thus His spirit has entered into our hearts. 
No matter even if Jesus never were born, we may 
heartily join in the song of the angels. “Glory 
be to God in the highest and on earth peace, good 
will toward men,’’ for the Christ is here. 

—G. R. Gebauer. 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 
(Concluded. ) 


The report of the Committee on Education was 
received. The endeavor had been made to secure 
the proper instruction for the children of the 
Yearly Meeting. Those who had needed financial 
assistance had been helped. 

A contribution of $75 had been made to the 
Teacher Training Department at Swarthmore 
College. For part tuition in Friends’ schools and 
college of children of Friends unable to pay their 
own way, $395 had been paid. The committee 
also has disbursed money received from interested 
Friends to help educate other children. 

On the afternoon of the winter session of 
Flushing Quarterly Meeting, Edward B. Rawson 
had addressed a conference on the need for 
trained Friends as teachers. Dean Balliett was 


to give an address on the need of religious educa- 
tion in the schools, on Third-day evening of Yearly 


Meeting week. The mid-year Conference of 
Friends’ schools had been combined with the 
meeting of the American Purity Alliance, when 
two sessions were given to the subject, ‘““Teachers 
and the Promotion of Purity among School Chil- 
dren.” 

The committee reported with regret that Chap- 
paqua Mountain Institute, one of the four schools 
of the Yearly Meeting, had of necessity been 
closed. 

The committee felt that too great emphasis can- 
not be placed on the need of increased interest of 
our members in educational matters. Even 
though the Friends’ schools may not at times pay 
financially, and even though they do not add large 
numbers to our membership, they should, if pos- 
sible, be maintained because of their power for 
the extension of Friends’ principles. Also if we 
needed Friends’ schools, we even more needed 
trained Friends as teachers—those who, both in 
Friends’ schools and elsewhere, will reverently 
instruct the young. Friends were urged to sup- 
port the normal course for the training of teachers 
at Swarthmore College, and personally to be in- 
terested in all schools where our children are edu- 
cated. The usual appropriation of $500 was 
made for the committee’s use the coming year. 


In the consideration that followed the reading 
of this report, Friends of Purchase Quarterly 
Meeting explained that the funds received from 
the sale of the property of Chappaqua Mountain 
Institute were to be applied to education. 

On Fourth-day there was no session of the 
Yearly Meeting. Public meeting for worship was 
held in the morning and conferences in the after- 
noon and evening. 

On Fifth-day morning the queries were read 
through by the clerk. Then reports on the state 
of society, based upon the queries, but including 
also other matters not covered by them. To show 
the working of this manner of treating the 
queries three of the reports are given in full, as 
follows: 


WESTBURY QUARTERLY MEETING. 


The Queries were read and considered. The reports 
from the Monthly Meetings, setting forth the condition 
of the Society, based upon the Queries and Advices, were 
received and considered. A summary of the reports is as 
follows :— 

Our regular meetings have all been held, with one or 
two exceptions at Manhasset, and the discontinuance of 
the Preparative meetings at Bethpage since Tenth month, 
1908. Matinecock reports the mid-week sessions have 
been omitted since 12th month 1st, 1908, except those on 
the second Fifth-day of each month when the Preparative 
Meeting is held. This meeting reports the attendance of 
the pupils of Friends’ Academy on First-days. New York 
shows concern over the irregularity of attendance and 
says the meetings are often in greater part made up of 
others than their own members. The Fourth-day meeting 
at Rutherfurd Place has been attended by the pupils from 
the schools. At Flushing and New York systematic ar- 
rangements are made to welcome strangers. Flushing 
also reports an increased interest in their meetings for 
Discipline and New York reports co-operation with other 
Religious Societies, for purposes they have in common. 

Throughout our meetings there is the conviction of the 
importance of a free ministry. Special meetings have been 
held to foster the ministry and to encourage individual 
responsibility. 

The meetings of Greater New York make no definite 
reference to the maintenance of love and unity, simplicity 
or moderation, the use of intoxicants or the selection of 
places of amusement. In the other meetings love and unity 
are reported eminent, the weekly hand clasp and kind in- 
quiry showing that love and neighborly interest abide 
aboundantly. The spirit of real simplicity is not absent as 
measured by the standards of to-day, but the subject is 
one to which individual consideration is recommended. 
While most of the members are total abstainers, the use of 
intoxicants and tobacco continue subjects of concern. 

There are very few members who cause fear that they 
are not careful in selecting the places of amusement they 
frequent. Flushing says they are not conversant with the 
business lives and conduct of their members. New York 
makes no reference to the matter and the other meetings 
report their members are conscientious in conducting their 
business and are persons respected in their communities 
Only one instance of assistance being rendered is noted, 
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Four marriages have taken place, two of them by 
Friends’ ceremony. 

New York feels that the appointment of an Assistant 
Correspondent has given a marked impulse to Friendly 
activities. They express a desire to extend that Christian 
fellowship which disregards diversity of opinion. 

Though the meeting itself is not conducting any special 
religious or philanthropic work, its members serve on the 
charitable and educational boards of their communities 
and most of its members take an intelligent interest in 
the political phases of local and national life. 

One Meeting says: “No doubt all our members are anx- 
ious to see the laws of our country changed to abolish 
the death penalty and all desire to exert an influence in 
favor of arbitration and for peace principles.” 

Universal among us is the horror of war, but some of 
our members believe that even the nations’ great arma- 
ments have proved to be the messengers of peace to the 
world, carrying succor to the needy and good will to all 
peoples. 

The two schools under care of the New York Monthly 
Meeting have an attendance of 160 boys and 149 girls, a 
total of 309 pupils, of whom 58 are children of Friends; 
25 teachers are employed in this service, six of whom are 
Friends. 

Two First-day Schools and one Mission School have 
been conducted during the season. The total number en- 
rolled is 142 with an average attendance of 89. The 
Blachley Fund has been increased by the addition of two 
thousand dollars. 


PURCHASE QUARTERLY MEETING. 

The love that binds and unity that strengthens has 
enabled us to hold all our meetings with one exception at 
the times appointed. We are favored with an earnest de- 
sire on the part of our members to attend regularly unless 
sickness or other causes prevent. 

The influence of the First-day School is reflected by 
the attendance of many children not only when the school 
is in session, but all through the year. 

Let us approach the children with helpful earnest fel- 
lowship and love, which may stimulate a larger usefulness 
and inspiration through them to our beloved society. 

The Young Friends’ Association, the Successful Con- 
ference with the other Branch of Friends held at Ama- 
walk in Seventh month, and the enthusiastic report of our 
members who attended the Winona Lake Conference have 
all been helpful and made us more of our 
blessings and responsibilities. There has been one mar- 
Noth- 
ing is reported as having occurred in our business inter- 
ests or manner of living that is detrimental to the best in- 
terest of the Society. 

We endeavor to perform conscientiously all duties de- 
volving upon us in accordance with our belief to do unto 
others as we would that they should do unto us. We have 
been frequently visited by Friends from other meetings 
and such visits have been of great value to us, in the reali- 
zation of a love that is so general throughout our Society 
and brings us in such close relationship, although our 
homes may be far apart. 


conscious 


riage performed in accordance with our discipline. 


EASTON AND GRANVILLE HALF YEARLY MEETING. 
Two of our Monthly Meetings report no meetings held 
the past year. 
The other two report meetings held regularly, but with 
a very small attendance, only a portion of the members 
feeling it incumbent upon them to attend meeting. 





| as to the state of society. 


| conditions. 


One meeting reports two cases not free from use of in- 
toxicants and says there has been a neglect in dealing 
with them. With above exceptions Friends unite with 
others in adding their testimony and influence against 
liquors and kindred vices, and in favor of all that stands 
for the uplifting of humanity individually, collectively 
and in our business concerns, and endeavor to conduct 
ourselves with the simplicity, truthfulness and upright- 
ness which form the standard of Friends. 

In the two meetings which have been held the past year 
there are no recorded ministers, but the few words spoken 
occasionally by some of our members seem to come from 
the right source. 


While most of our members are living honorable up- 
right lives, we feel that there is need on the part of some 
of greater spiritual life and increased interest in the wel- 
fare of our Society . 

In the discussion following the reading of these 
reports, some attention was given to the lack in 
them of a clear, definite note; the condition was 
likened to that of a man submerged, struggling 
and just able to get his head above water. It 
was also noted that the attendance of our meet- 
ings indicates that either the people about these 
meetings do not know what they need, or those re- 
sponsible for the meetings do not know how to 
minister to the needs. We are in one of those 
shifting periods as to the foundations of life. Be- 
ing down in the valley now, we must not stay 
there. We must wake up to the new conditions 
and the new needs. 

Aside from these observations the whole dis- 


| cussion turned on the good word spoken in West- 
| bury’s report for the nation’s great armament as 


a messenger of peace to the world. Surprise was 


expressed that this sentiment should have come 


up. The insertion of the passage in the report 


| was defended on the ground that while we might 


not believe in warships, it was right for us to 


| acknowledge gratefully that good was done by 


and during their cruise around the world. This 
was met by the consideration that some excuse 
may be made for almost any evil; but that some- 
thing may be said for it does not justify us in giv- 
ing it our approval and support. It was also ex- 
pressed that it is important to know the truth 
It is a truth that some 
of our members do believe in battleships. The 
Society is made up of all of its members. We 
‘annot get peace by simply smoothing over actual 
Things that really make for peace 
have got to be internal. 


MINISTRY AND COUNSEL. 


In accordance with the New York discipline, 
the meeting for Ministry and Counsel made its 
report to the Yearly Meeting. By reports received 
from the subordinate meetings for Ministry and 
Counsel the members had been diligent in attend- 
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ing meetings for worship and discipline and en- 
deavor to impress others with the importance of 
the service. Those who speak in meetings are 
led by the spirit of truth and speak to the edifica- 
tion of those present, one report saying: “Our 
meetings are seldom without the spoken message 
and we have evidence at times that even the si- 
lence is not devoid of life.” By another report it 
appeared that the subject of sharing in the ex- 
perience of other meetings had been given much 
attention. To give best results, this must work 
both ways; there must be mutual interchange of 
experience. Friends from the smaller meetings 
must attend the larger and Friends from the 
larger must attend the smaller. A further means 
that could well be employed to advance this ac- 
quaintance is the suggested pilgrimage through 
the meetings around Albany and Saratoga, at the 
time of the Central Committee Meeting at Lake 
George next Eighth month, and the Fellowship 
Committee has undertaken to co-operate with this 
plan by making it known among the young people 
of the meetings. There has been an earnest con- 
sideration of the subjects referred to in the re- 
ports from the constituent meetings, especial em- 
phasis being placed on the need of having our 
minds ready to receive enlarged views of truth, 
such as the founders of our Society had in their 
day. Religion implies a growth in the knowledge 
of truth and in service to the world, and we should 
keep our souls so under the control of the Divine 
Spirit that we shall be prepared to meet the new 
duties when the call to go forward is made. Much 
encouragement had been extended for the appoint- 
ment of meetings in Friendly centers, people being 
found anxious and ready to learn of the faith of 
Friends; nor need there be any discouragement 
because of some meetings being held in silence. 
An earnest appeal was made to be true and faith- 
ful to individual duty and service in the ministry. 


The Yearly Meeting closed with the session of 
Fifth-day afternoon. 


In the light of modern science, the sacred text 
has been transformed. Out of the old chaos has 


come order. Out of the hopelessly conflicting 
statements in religion and morals has come the 
idea of a sacred literature which mirrors the most 
striking evolution of morals and religion in the 
history of our race. Of all the sacred writings 
of the world, our own is the most beautiful and 
the most precious. It exhibits to us the most 
complete religious development to which human- 
ity has attained, and holds before us the loftiest 
ideals our race has known.—Andrew D. White. 
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SOWING GUNPOWDER. 


[Address at the recent National Peace Congress in Chi- 
cago, by A. B. Farquhar, of York, Pa.] 

It is a rare privilege to represent, at a gather- 
ing of this kind, the State of Pennsylvania. The 
principles of the Sermon on the Mount, whose 
actual application to the affairs of men is repre- 
sented as a mere dream of chimerical fancy by 
many who value their own practical wisdom more 
highly than that sermon, were for more than half 
a century the fundamental law of Pennsylvania. 
Others may debate those principles on theoretical 
grounds, but it is the privilege of Pennsylvania 
to decide for them on the ground of experience. 
We may claim to know, for we have tried. The 
result of Penn’s experiment, his “pattern of a 
Christian commonwealth,” has again and again 
been characterized, in words more or less like these 
from Charles Sumner. 

“The flowers of prosperity smile in the blessed 
footprints of William Penn. His people were un- 
molested and happy, while—sad contrast—those 
of four other colonies, acting upon the policy of 
the world, building forts and showing themselves 
in arms, not after receiving provocation, but mere- 
ly in anticipation or from fear of danger, were 
harassed by perpetual alarm and pierced by the 
sharp arrows of savage war.” 

Historians assure us that during that entire 
period, from 1682 to 1756, “the Indians in Penn- 
sylvania never took the life of a white man.” 
Other colonies had their “King Philip’s” wars, 
their Schenectady and Deerfield massacres, but 
none such was known in our State till the time of 
the revolution, twenty years after the abandon- 
ment of Penn’s methods. It is no mere sentiment, 
but a deliberate judgment from the facts of his- 
tory, which led Samuel Macpherson Janney, in his 
historical account of the early days of Pennsylva- 
nia, to conclude: 

“It would not be difficult to point out a danger- 
ous fallacy in the maxim so generally believed— 
that in time of peace nations should prepare for 
war. For as in the intercourse of individuals with 
each other it is found that those who habitually 
carry arms are more liable than others to be in- 
volved in deadly affrays, so in the intercourse of 
nations the hostile attitude assumed by their vast 
armaments, and the numerous officers employed, 
who are dependent for promotion and renown on 
actual hostilities, are rather incentives to war 
than sureties for peace.” 

Mr. Janney has here stated a truth, an un- 
shaken truth, a deeply important truth. We reap 
what we sow; and men do not gather a harvest of 
peace and international concord and human 
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brotherhood by sowing gunpowder and fortifica- 
tions and battleships. 
The history of early Pennsylvania, therefore, 


declares for disarmament. Its voice, heard across 
a gulf of two centuries, is not loud, but it is per- 
fectly clear. That voice it is our duty to echo to- 
day. Have we any difficulty in taking our part in 
doing so? We are conscious of the heavy weight 
of national taxation resting upon us, growing 
with every decade—war costs now fully three 
times the annual average from 1871 to 1897— 
naval expenditure twice as heavy in 1896 as in 
1886, five times in 1906 what it was in 1896, and 
still soaring aloft—pensions in 1886 more than 
double their figure in 1876, for every year since 
1891 more than double their 1886 figure, and in 
the last appropriation bills larger than ever, being 
now six times the amount believed ample (if not 
excessive) by General Garfield, chairman of the 
Appropriation Committee, shortly after the war, 
when pensions, of course, should of right have 
been much larger than they are now,—and yet we 
probably reconcile ourselves to this lavish outpour- 
ing of the public treasure by persuading ourselves 
that it is somehow conducive—perhaps necessary 
—to the country’s welfare. It is not in the least 
degree necessary, or even conducive. To realize 
this, let us put the case to ourselves as individ- 
uals. 

My nearest neighbor now happens to be a highly 
valued personal friend; but let us suppose that be- 
fore we were acquainted we had acted on the prin- 
ciple that “if you wish peace prepare for war’— 
that “peace is secured by arming ourselves until 
too powerful to be attacked.”’ Logically, we pro- 
ceed to build high walls about our premises, and 
man them with powerful guards. We keep this up 
for years, each excited continually to further ef- 
forts by seeing what the other is doing. Our fami- 
lies are impoverished—perhaps starved. Neither 
of us suggests a parley, with a view to an under- 
standing, for that might pass for a confession of 
weakness. But let us suppose that, after years of 
trying to make ourselves “‘too powerful to be at- 
tacked”—in a way that is rapidly bringing us to 
bankruptcy—an accidental meeting occurs; we 
find out that neither has any disposition to harm 
the other if not attacked by him, and so agree to 
pull down our fortifications, sell the cannon for 
scrap-metal, and spend what our armaments are 
costing us for the benefit of our families. Since 
nations are an aggregation of individuals, that is 
all there is to it, in principle. That is the ques- 
tion of disarmament, fairly stated. 

But there is a little more that it seems proper to 
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add. The proposition that it is as absurd in prin- | 
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ciple for nations as for individuals to impoverish 
themselves in arming against one another, does 
not need to be qualified; nor is there a particle of 
doubt that war is as monstrous an absurdity, as 
wasteful and barbarous, as incapable of really 
settling any question, on the one scale as on the 
other. Nevertheless, it is proper to give some at- 
tention to the reasons why this principle has so 
long remained unrecognized. There are two rea- 
sons. First, as has already been hinted in the 
parable above, nations do not know one another as 
neighbors do. That is a difficulty that can be 
cured. Increased international commerce will do 
much to cure it. Increased travel, and study of 
what can be learned in foreign lands, will do some- 
thing. A greater number of international con- 
gresses, for the discussion of postage, the law of 
nations, standards of weights and measures, scien- 
tific nomenclature, missions to the heathen, the 
Balkan or the Morocco question,—anything and 
everything that needs to be settled by agreement 
and that may bring the wide-awake people of the 
world together,—these will do more. Peace will 
not come of any of these measures at once, but all 
will lead in that direction. 

The second reason for the backwardness of the 
nations of the world in coming to a sense of their 
true best interest in this matter is the absence of 
any generally acknowledged alternative. They 
may be willing to admit that brute force is a bad 
way of deciding any point at issue, but they are 
convinced that it does decide something, and is in 
so far preferable to unending indefiniteness. The 
cure for that difficulty is to supply an alternative, 
as it is proposed to do by developing a court or 
code of arbitration. 

Finally, let me exhort you, in the words of one 
of our revered leaders, Andrew Carnegie, “‘to 
urge in season and out of season the precious truth 
that lasting peace is only to be attained by an In- 
ternational League of Peace, prepared, if neces- 
sary, to enforce peace among erring nations, as 
we enforce obedience to law among erring men; 
this league finally to be perfected by an Interna- 
tional Supreme Court.” 


Our days witness a recoil from the extreme in- 
wardness of our forefathers’ religion. Human 
affections warm us more. Human duties are 
nobler in our view. Social interests are of deeper 
moment, and the whole scene of man’s visible 
life, no longer the mere vestibule of an invisible 
futurity, has a worth and dignity of its own, 
which philanthropy delights to honor, and only 
fanaticism can despise.—James Martineau, 
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THE GREAT TEACHER. 


During the past few years the writer has been 
interested in the subject of Jesus as a teacher and 
the aim of this short paper is to outline very 
briefly some of the possible lines of study which 
one might profitably pursue in this direction. 


Great movements are the result of great leaders 
and teachers. The greatest movement in history 
has been the development of Christianity, and the 
teacher who stands above and beyond all others 
on account of the nature of the teachings and their 
effective influence on the future generations is 
Jesus—The Great Teacher. As an ideal person- 
ality He stands before us a living example of what 
He taught; a great, good teacher who made the 
world infinitely better for having lived in it; a 
teacher of such an ideal character that no one has 
ever found anything the least objectionable in His 
life. 

Incomparable as other teachings are to the 
Master, Socrates stands in a position interestingly 
similar. Each offers a life of curious contradic- 
tions; each possessed a knowledge of the world 
and of humanity but neither had ever traveled ex- 
tensively; each taught the highest ideals in the 
simplest language of the time; each was a great 
teacher but neither had a school; each influenced 
the moral and religious progress of the world but 
neither published a word or ever spoke to large 
multitudes; each was despised, renounced, and 
condemned to death, one to drink the poisoned 
hemlock because he taught the truth, the other to 
die upon the cross because He lived the truth;— 
but truth had conquered and is growing more 
rapidly to-day than ever before. 


Our interest in this paper is how Jesus taught 
rather than what He taught. This subject, strange 
to say, has been seriously neglected by teachers 
and is one which is seldom mentioned in our his- 
tories of education, the name of Jesus not appear- 
ing in the two largest and best books on this sub- 
ject. What are the sources of His power? What 
are the principles on which His teaching is based? 
What are some of the methods and devices used? 

One is immediately impressed with the great 
faith of Jesus as a teacher: faith in those taught, 
for His kind and gentle words, “Love one another 
as I have loved you,” are always accompanied by 
a dominant note of sympathy, co-operation and 
love between the teacher and pupil; faith in what 
was taught, for “He taught as one having author- 
ity and not as the scribes”; faith in the ability to 
teach, ever believing “the spirit of the Lord was 
upon Him.” 
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Simplicity characterized the methods of Jesus. 
The symmetrical form, the deep purpose and the 
progressive thought of the Lord’s Prayer is won- 
derful,—the first three petitions referring to 
the Father, God’s kingdom and God’s will, the last 
four dealing with our relation with each other, 
our material needs and trespasses and tempta- 
tions, reveal the clear and unselfish mind of the 
Ideal Teacher who was continually listening and 
talking to God. 

Instruction is always individual in character. 
The starting point is, “The glory of God is within 
you. 

An inductive method was used. The lesson 
most frequently was developed in the minds of 
those who listened by means of questions or by the 
inductive method of studying familiar and par- 
ticular instances and then proceeding to the un- 
known and applying the particular principles to 
circumstances of a more general character. This 
was most effectively accomplished by short stories 
or parables, of which at least thirty-five may be 
found pertaining to various phases of home life, 
business, society, religion, the sea or the flocks in 
the fields. The same truth is often presented in 
different parables, the same expression is some- 
times repeated in different connections. The ap- 
plications are so apparent and so applicable to 
different people at different times that Jesus sel- 
dom interpreted the meaning of the lesson, except 
occasionally to the disciples. Each parable to 
have been so successful must in a measure have 
been original; all are true to human experience. 

The lessons are short, except the Sermon on 
the Mount, which is apparently a compilation; 
each is adapted to the needs and understanding 
of those who are being taught, proceeding from 
the concrete to the abstract as is illustrated by 
the parables mentioned above. The teachings of 
Jesus follow the psychological principles of pre- 
senting the good rather than the evil, the correct 
rather than the incorrect, the positive rather than 
the negative, as is exemplified in the use of “Thou 
shalt” in place of “Thou shalt not” of the Com- 
mandments. Like all good teachers Jesus was 
quick to grasp the opportune time for presenting 
a moral lesson. 

The master methods of Jesus demonstrate there 
is no substitute for an earnest, sincere effort on 
the part of a teacher, supplemented by thorough 
knowledge and faith in what is to be taught. 
No one can teach as He taught, but we may gain 
inspiration and material help from studying His 
example. 

BIRD T. BALDWIN. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 12, 1909. 


THE BACCALAUREATE AT SWARTHMORE. 


Commencement at Swarthmore is in progress 
as we go to press, and we are unable to give an 
account of it this week. The graduation exer- 
cises were on Fourth-day. The address was by 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, of the New York Out- 
look. Second-day was the day of the class exer- 
cises of the graduates. These were held in the 
afternoon, followed by the exercises in connec- 
tion with the planting of the Class ivy. Later, 
toward evening, a beautiful presentation of “Much 
Ado About Nothing” was given among the 
trees on the Campus. Third-day was Alumni 
Day, the feature of which was the presentation 
of a gateway at the main entrance of the Col- 
lege grounds. This was the gift of Morris L. 
Clothier and was given in behalf of the Class of 
1889. The presentation address was made by 
Alexander G. Cummins, Rector of Christ Church, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., a member of the Class of ’89. 

The Baccalaureate address on First-day morn- 
ing of Commencement week to the Class of 1909 
was notable in more than one way. For the first 
time in the history of the College it was made by a 
graduate, one who has taken a prominent place 
in the spiritual life of the denomination in which 
he was born and bred, Alexander G. Cummins, 
of the Class of 1889. The address was notable 
also in its presentation with clearness and sim- 
plicity of a message that would have been recog- 
nized by the founders of the College as one of 
the greatest importance to young people going 
out into the work of life. 

Dr. Cummins referred at the start to the Friend 
who, at Swarthmore, had profoundly influenced 
him. He said: “Two decades ago Swarthmore 
graduated a small class of men and women, but 
before sending it forth to take up the manifold 
occupations of life, the college extended to the 
members of the Class of ’89 the great privilege 
of sitting once again and for the last time in their 
college career in the little vine-clad meeting 
house on yonder hill. We listened to words of 








spiritual intensity spoken from the heart of a 
man; a specialist in education and a peer among 
the great because of his integrity of character, 
his singleness of life, and the simplicity of his 
faith. The doctrine which he so forcefully 
preached was that our spiritual heritage relates 
us inseparably to the world of menand women 
among whom we live; that the greater our en- 
dowment the larger is our responsibility to serve 
with constancy of purpose in that world. The 
high potentialities of the spiritual dynamic was 
his favorite theme. As I reflect upon his influ- 
ence and the spirit of his teaching, I feel that 
Edward H. Magill was truly a man of God, most 
worthy of.our respect and to be ever in loving 
remembrance; while, humanly speaking, he is ab- 
sent from us, his spirit abides with us still. 

“It is upon his theme that I wish to dwell for 
a few moments this morning: the value of the 
spiritual dynamic in you, and the obligation it 
imposes upon us in our relation to men and wo- 
men. Out of the mist of confused voices and per- 
plexed problems a new note has been sounded, 
and resounds more clearly day by day in the ears 
that are spiritually attuned. Let us listen to it. 

“The external world may remain the same, but 
in the spiritual world, man’s most real abiding 
place, those that have visions tell us that we must 
discern a change. The tremors of a vast move- 
ment have made themselves felt. A new vision 
of the eternal has been vouchsafed and man is 
brought face to face with God. 

“Men are realizing so surely the meaning of 
the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, 
and that the only wealth is life. Heed not too 
much the importunity of occasional or accumu- 
lative facts, but take into stricter account those 
ideals which direct and govern properly. Do not 
let your outlook be foreshortened by the advance 
or apparent retrogression of a year or of a dec- 
ade, but take into account the accomplishment of 
men through the centuries; of how in the fullness 
of time the race has risen to higher levels and has 
acquired the art of acting collectively through 
the dictates of larger and freer principles. 

“Read history for ideas and not statistics. The 
two fundamental ideas of the most potential re- 
ligion the world has known, namely, that ‘all 
men alike are God’s children,’ and, ‘that all men 
are brothers,’ are driving many superficial ideas 
from off the face of the earth. They discover to 
us that the current of history, past and present, 
is against them. The revelation of God in man 
is destroying them, the idea of the unity of the 
race hastens their doom. The victory is slow and 
dependent upon the combined efforts of succeed- 
ing generations. This gradual evolution toward 
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the heights is good for man and the surest sign 
of healthful development. 

“T bid you consider for a moment some of those 
superficial ideas to which I have referred as pass- 
ing from among us. In the catalogue I would 
include the divine right of kings; privileged 
classes; imperialism; social and industrial slav- 
ery; the bondage of women; dogmatism and in- 
tolerance in religion; political and papal infalli- 
bility ; the inerrance of the scientists’ weights and 
measures; and the godhead of capital. 

“This happy wreckage can be~traced to the 
growth and power of the religious consciousness, 
that composite of the individual spiritual dynamic 
that has become established in the heart of man 
because of his apprehension of the two ideas, the 
universal fatherhood and the universal brother- 
hood. 


“The nations of the earth are marching for- | 


ward, but too little do we realize the subtle and 
overwhelming power that our country has exer- 
cised in bringing about this wonder-working 
chain. The United States and its democratic form 
of government has made imperialism appear a 
matter of flimsy fibre. Our untrammeled insti- 
tutions have extracted the sting from dogmatism, 
No privileged class will ever dare to nurse for 
a long time to its breast the darling maxim of 
tyrants, that “the world is made for us and not 
we for the world.” Reforms, the displacement of 
old ideas that are outworn, and the general uplift 
must go on.” 


Word has come by cable that Milton Jackson, 
who was making a tour round the world with 
his wife, Caroline S. Jackson, died suddenly on 
the 5th of this month in Shanghai, China. His 
son, Arthur C. Jackson, received this sad news 
just after returning home from the hospital, 
where he was taken because of an attack of ap- 
pendicitis during the week of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 

Milton Jackson was a leading business man of 
Philadelphia, as well as a prominent Friend. His 
letters while on his travels have given much pleas- 
ure to the readers of the Intelligencer. 

The body will be brought home for burial and it 
is expected that it will reach San Francisco on the 
12 th. 


FRIENDS AND POLITICS. 

Under the heading “Friends and Politics” the 
British Friend has a series of interesting com- 
munications, and the editor comments as follows: 

The arguments for the most part apply to any 
religious body equally with the Society of Friends, 
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and the question is one of wide-reaching interest 
and importance. How far is a religious body in 
its right place in meddling with political matters, 
especially when these have entered the arena of 
party strife? We doubt whether any dogmatic 
answer is possible; but a few guiding principles 
seem to us true and worthy of general acceptance. 

(1) The religious life, of individuals and of 
communities, is not intended to rule out the polit- 
ical, as if the latter were irreligious; but to inspire 
it with noble ideals and direct it to worthy ends. 
This is everywhere the teaching of the Hebrew 
Prophets. 

(2) The devising of practical means by which 
a given ideal can be realized usually involves an 
amount of political knowledge and statesmanship 
which a religious body, as such, is not likely to 
possess. 

(3) A religious body is always bound to strive 
for justice; but it must remember that our knowl- 
edge, and our degree of enlightenment, as to what 
constitutes justice, and how justice can be secured, 
is very imperfect. 

Hence it seems to follow that a religious body 
will do well to confine itself, in the main, to the 
inculeation and announcement of principles, and to 
training its members in adherence thereto; leav- 
ing them free to criticize and improve from time 
to time the statement of these principles, and to 
carry them out in the ways that seem to them 
right and expedient. The body as a whole may 
be agreed that Slavery and the Opium Trade (for 
example) are wrong, and may work unitedly to 
get rid of both; it need express no opinion on the 
vexed question of compensating slave-owners, or 
on making good the Indian revenue. Whether it 
should give collective support to a measure vitally 
affecting the moral interests of the community, 
like the late Licensing Bill, must depend on how 
far its special provisions are generally approved 
by the members; and this (it may be) can only be 
ascertained by bringing forward a proposal for 
united action. 


SPRING STREET SETTLEMENT. 

Spring Street Settlement has issued a neat 
pamphlet containing a report of the work during 
the past year and a number of illustrations show- 
ing the appearance of the building, 1223-25 
Spring Street, and the character of the work done. 
This is described as a “neighborhood work for 
colored boys and girls, and a civic center of good 
influence for their people.” The keynote of the 
settlement is given in this quotation on the title 
page: “When you open one door to enjoyable 
work and healthful pleasure, you have closed a 
dozen avenues to sin and shame.” 
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Anna M. Titus, colored, is the head worker and 


resides at the Settlement. Ellwood Heacock is the 
superintendent. The other workers during the 
past year have been: Ella R. Bicknell, Anna Z. 
Corkran, Henry Ferris, Cornelia Hancock, Harry 
Harding, Madge E. Heacock, Fletcher Hutchins, 
Fannie L. S. Jackson, Annie H. Reeve, Howard 
C. Roberts, William D. Robeson, Lucy L. Stayton, 
Edith Dudley Sheldon, Clarence W. Stocks, Ethel 
T. Walton, George H. Wilson, Richard R. Wright, 
Jr., Charles Fred White, Irene Yarborough. 

The work includes gymnasium class, cobbling, 
chair caning, dressmaking, domestic science, 
mothers’ meetings, social evenings, savings fund, 
library, First-day school, colored probation officer, 
colored trained nurse who “‘visits and assists daily 
or when necessary.” 

This work is carried on by voluntary contribu- 
tions, and much better work could be done if more 
money were forthcoming. Contributions should 
be sent to the treasurer, Rowland Comly, 1431 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


SWARTHMORE SUMMER SCHOOL. 
THE COLLEGE LIBRARY. 


It is hoped the library will prove an attractive 
resort for all students and visitors at the School. 

Whether for reading in connection with the 
lectures, or for independent study, our books on 
Sociology, Labor, Poverty, Socialism and Arbi- 
tration, form a fairly representative collection. 
A partial list is given herewith: 


Carver, Sociology and Social Progress; Henderson, So- 
cial Spirit in America; Bagehot, Physics and Politics; 
Ross, Foundation of Sociology; Fairbanks, introduction to 
Sociology; Giddings, Principles of Sociology; Kidd, Social 
Evolution; Mallock, Aristocracy and Evolution; Molinari, 
Society of To-morrow; Patten, New Basis of Civilization; 
Ross, Social Control; Small, General Sociology, and Study 
of Society; Spencer, Sociology, and Social Statics; Sum- 
ner, Folkways; Larde, Social Laws; Ward, Psychic Fac- 
tors of Civilization, and Dynamic Sociology, and Applied 
Sociology; Wright, Practical Sociology; Addams, Newer 
Ideals of Peace; Bosanquet, Aspects of the Social Problem; 
Jevons, Social Reform; Post, Ethics of Democracy; Law- 
son, American Industrial Problems; Adams and Sumner, 
Labor Problems; Drage, The Unemployed; Gilman, In- 
dustrial Mallock, Property and Progress; Mar- 
shall, Economics of Industry; Marx, Capital; Richmond, 
Friendly Visiting Among the Poor; Riis, Making of an 
American; Spahr, America’s Working People; Wright, 
Battles of Labor; Wright, Ethical Phases of the Labor 
Question; Mallock, Classes and Masses; Spargo, Bitter Cry 
of the Children; Campbell, Prisoners of Poverty; Van 
Vorst, The Woman Who Toils; London, People of the 
Abyss; The Long Day; Riis, Children of the Poor, and 
Battle with the Slum; Woods, The City Wilderness; Hender- 
son, Social Settlements; Mitchell, Organized Labor; Hall, 
Three Acres and Liberty; Works on Socialism by Ely, 


Peace; 














Hunter, Jaures, Kirkup, Rossignol, Ral, Spargo, Stirner, 
Wells, Woolsey and others; Bluntschli, Droit Interna- 
tional; Grotius, Rights of War and Peace; Hull, The Two 
Hague Conferences; works on International Law by Bon- 
fils, Davis, Hall, Rivier, Wheaton; Texts of the Peace Con 
ferences at the Hague; and various sets of periodicals deal 
ing with the above subjects. 
J. RUSSELL HAYES, College Librarian. 





PEACE DAY IN A NEW YORK SCHOOL. 


It may be of interest to Friends to read how 
one of the large public schools of our city kept 
Peace Day, Fifth month 18th. 

When the children assembled for the daily open- 
ing exercises they noticed the words “Let us have 
peace,”’ which had been placed over the platform, 
between the two flags always standing there. 

The scriptural reading for the day consisted of 
those portions of the Bible especially applicable 
to the subject of peace—a part of the Beatitudes, 
of the second chapter of Isaiah and other selec- 
tions. After the school sang the opening hymn 
the principal, briefly and most impressively, told 
the children why Peace Day is now observed in 
the schools. She spoke of the object of the Hague 
Conference to discourage war and to promote 
peace. The study of history heretofore has been 
largely the study of wars and conquests of nations 
by force; but as civilization has advanced and we 
have learned better methods of settling disputes 
between nations, wars are waged less frequently 
and the great achievements of peace claim our 
atttention and study. While we may not live 
to see the day of universal peace, yet it is coming, 
because it is right that it should come. 

The exercises were then in the hands of the 
children, who gave the following program of reci- 
tations and readings, varied by several musical 
numbers: “The Hague Conference,” “Oh! 
Beautiful, My Country,” “The Temple of Peace,” 
‘“‘These Things Shall Be,” ““Achievements of Peace 
in the United States,” “What Great Soldiers Have 
Said of Peace,” “The Peace Monument” (Christ 
of the Andes), ‘‘The Angel of Peace,” “The Cherry 
Festival of Naumburg.” 

The school then rose and gave the usual salute 
to the flag: I pledge allegiance to my flag and 
to the republic for which it stands—one nation in- 
divisible, with liberty and justice for all. 

When we think that similar exercises were held 
in thousands of schools in the land we may feel 
assured that the era of peace is dawning, and 
that the patriotism (?) which in the past has done 
so much to foster the war spirit in our children 
is far removed from “the only patriotism worthy 
of the name, which embraces every child born 
under the shining sun.” 
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INDIANAPOLIS FRIENDS. 


Each of our meetings has had at least one inter- 
esting and instructive talk or paper on deep sub- 
jects, well handled, with up-to-date considerations 
that were far-fetched and thoroughly explained. 
On Tenth month 11, 1908, Edith M. Winder, of 
Richmond, Ind., gave us a useful discourse from 
information she obtained while abroad in refer- 
ence to Young Friends’ Associations of England. 

On Eleventh month 8th the association was 
favored with a devotional service, Sarah J. Bogue 
and Wilson L. Doan being the principal speakers. 

On Twelfth month 13, 1908, the first annual 
election occurred, electing Robert O. James, presi- 
dent; Myra H. Doan vice-president; Wm. C. Pyle 
treasurer; Anna Taylor secretary, thereby re- 
electing preceding officers except Laura A. Boram, 
she being a student this winter at Swarthmore; 
her previous record as our secretary was highly 
spoken of. This meeting was addressed by Anna 
Taylor on the subject “Appropriate Work for the 
Friends’ Association.” She said in part: “Our 
association might with profit hold at times the 
deeply spiritual meetings possible and carry them 
into different neighborhoods; it might teach 


Friends’ principles, the imminent Spirit as the 
universal guide of human life, drawing expres- 


sions of this truth from all sources and all times; 
and it might maintain, as a practical work of help- 
fulness, a house of rest in this city, where quiet 
and sympathetic care should restore tired, suffer- 
ing or unhappy persons to vigorous health, sane 
living and peace.’ She also urged that we wel- 
come (regardless of creed) from all sources what- 
ever is good and true for its inspiration, and that 
it should especially seek to embody in the present 
more than Friends have in the past whatever is 
beautiful in practice and in the formal expressions 
of its ideas. Sarah J. Bogue spoke of the sympa- 
thetic personal touch in the communication of the 
higher life and restoration to peace. 

First month 17, 1909, Dr. W. D. Haskins spoke 
on “The Basis of Union.” He said in part that 
the basis of all religious unions was tolerance; for 
union among Friends to be possible, a distinct, 
definite and lasting interest must exist in the prin- 
ciples for which Friends have stood and still 
stand; and in order to have an organization of 
this kind accomplished we must solicit and enlist 
the co-operation of our young people. Psychology 
teaches that religious instinct develops and ma- 
tures early in life, while interest in religious or- 
ganization is apparently late in developing; there- 
fore, in looking forward toward the development 
of the idea of union among Friends one element 
would be to keep an eye upon the young people. 
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The development is necessarily slow, and it should 
be slow, because in this people follow a deep laid 
natural law. If we can get our people, old and 
young, of all divisions, to take a larger and 
broader view of Quakerism, then the idea of unity 
is started and it will work itself out; we can often 
accomplish a thing better by going about it in- 
directly, by suggestion in a tactful and delicate 
way. Then there is that in every person that rises 
to its assistance. Perhaps direct union is not 
essential yet; if we had a union comprising 
all the elements and broad enough to tolerate the 
minor differences, that would be the sclution; we 
need never hope for an organization in which we 
shall all be united in belief, but we can be united 
in sympathy, harmonious in spirit, allowing the 
largest opportunity for individual variations; the 
basis of union is a spiritual and not a mechanical 
thing. 

Rev. Morton C. Pearson, in discussing this sub- 
ject, said one of the things that have kept Friends 
apart has been a lack of personal touch and per- 
sonal knowledge of each other. He agreed with 
Dr. Haskins’ statement that the basis of union is 
spiritual and not mechanical. He thought that 
union might be in the field of service and thought 
all might harmonize and agree on three funda- 
mental propositions which Friends have always 
held—the Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of 
man and the Priesthood of believers. If condi- 
tions at that time had been as they are to-day 
Friends would still be one body. The spirit of 
tolerance is such to-day I believe they should be 
one body, letting the mantle of charity fall over 
all differences of opinion. I doubt very much 
whether Jesus ever thought of an idea of denom- 
inationalism or sectarianism; there is nothing 
after all in dogma or theology. I shall contend 
for the individual right to hold to those things 
which are truly essential and vital to me, but I 
see no reason why I should not let my friend at 
my right or my left do the same thing. There 
should be in the field of belief, tolerance, and in the 
field of service, unity. I could go in on a platform 
of that kind with all the denominations of the 
universe, and I think we are coming to just that 
thing. 

Thomas Scott said that he long ago solved the 
union question when he was working along with 
other young people whom he afterwards dis- 
covered belonged to another branch of Friends. 
They never would have known it if their names 
had not been mentioned. They wished that the 
different branches would burn up or bury those 
names and all become “Friends.” 

Second month 7, 1909, Mary P. James read an 
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original production on Shakespeare’s Garden, giv- 
ing an exquisite picture of the Shakespeare coun- 
try and a fine idea of the garden and forest scenes 
in the poet’s plays. Myra H. Doan read selections 
from Washington Gladden. Mr. 
Philadelphia, expressed great pleasure in being 
present as a visitor to the Indianapolis Friends’ 
Association. 

The first Sabbath in the Third month was 
quarterly meeting at Greensboro, Ind.; therefore, 
our association postponed its regular meeting one 
week. Third month 14th the meeting was opened 
with a prayer from Sarah J. Bogue. The presi- 
dent stated that he had substituted Laura A. 
Boram, of Swarthmore College, as a delegate to 
attend the Federation of Friends’ Associations 
that met in Pennsylvania. He also reported that 
the Greensboro Quarterly Meeting passed resolu- 
tions asking him to write to the House of Rep- 
resentatives or State Senate, now in session, ex- 
pressing thanks and appreciation to those who 
voted to retain the county local option law on 
the books, and also thanking inidvidual voters 
that were casting their franchises to eliminate 
the saloons from their respective counties. It 
was greeted in both Houses by prolonged applause. 

Thomas Scott spoke on the adult school move- 
ment in England, giving a history of its origin 
and growth. 

Fourth month 4, 1909.—After the reading of 
a chapter by the president, Wilson S. Doan spoke 
on “Evidences of Immortality from a Lawyer’s 
Standpoint.” He said in part that his purpose 
was to seek evidences which existed aside from 
revelation; such evidence as would be competent 
in court before a jury. Death, he said, was co- 
extensive with all animal and vegetable life and 
natural to both kingdoms; but only man is con- 
scious that he will die. Indeed, the dawning of 
this consciousness might be taken as the begin- 
ning of humanity, and all men, with the knowl- 
edge of death, have the belief in and the desire 
for a life beyond death, and only mankind have 
this desire; in all nature there is no desire without 
its counterpart fulfilment; therefore, there is 
either a life beyond death or man is the only dis- 
cord in the perfection of the universe. The uni- 
verse is reasonable, man is its highest product. 
God is eternal because of His love. In so far as 
man has this attribute he is eternal. “I and my 
Father are one” is the grandest belief in immor- 
tality. Man can not be explained except on the 
theory that there is an element of the divine in 
him, and if the divine is eternal, to that extent 
he has inherited the attribute of everlasting life. 
In.the past man thought this world was the only 
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one, but science has discovered that it is only an 
atom in a universe of worlds. On this earth the 
grass grows, flowers bloom and the program of 
spring reaches up through the soil at the call 
of other worlds. The argument from analogy 
leads to the thought of man’s spirit or soul being 
a part of the One everlasting spirit of the whole, 
and of a connection between the human spirit 
and the spiritual world without, and, therefore, 
that death is only a seeming. Another piece of 
evidence is found in the fact that the idea of 
existence beyond death is co-existent with the 
race, sO universal that we may classify it with 
the universal, as man’s intuitive desire to worship 
or as the homing instinct of the bee or the bird. 
The instinct of animals does not fail, so universal 
intuitive thought is possible as primarily true. 

Fifth month 10th our meeting was postponed, 
as Wilson S. Doan was to give us a rehearsal of 
his Philadelphia visit, he having an earnest call 
to Bloomington, Ind., to speak on the “dry side” 
of county local option. On Fifth month 17th it 
was opened by a reading by the president on peace, 
published in the Chautauqua Journal, and a poem 
was read by Louisa Zell, entitled “Life—Is it Sun- 
shine or Shadow?” A general discussion ensued 
upon the temperance question and many facts 
were presented on the “dry” side, but none up- 
holding the “wets,” as their side was not repre- 
sented. 

R. O. JAMES, Pres. I. F. A. 


When the Turkish soldiers in Asia Minor sack 
and burn the schools, we are all horrified at their 
sad lack of civilization, but a French writer comes 
forward to remind us just at this time that the so- 
called civilized nations are robbing the schools to 
support their soldiers, which comes to about the 
same thing. If a man spent five times as much for 
guns as for his children’s schooling, he would be 
considered a lunatic or a desperado, yet it appears 
that this is precisely what the powers of Europe 
are doing.—Literary Digest. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HOPEWELL, VA.—On Fifth month 23, 1909, the 
association was held at Hopewell, with Lewis Pid- 
geon president for the day. Lydia W. Irish read a 
portion of Henry W. Wilbur’s “Study in Doctrine 
and Discipline.” Jonah L. Rees read an excellent 
paper. The importance of attending the Summer 
School at Swarthmore was pretty generally dis- 
cussed, A committee was appointed to select of- 
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ficers for the next six months. Several persons 
took part in a short discussion on current topics. 
BESSIE J. ROBINSON, Secretary. 


OxFORD, PA.—The Association met at the Meet- 
ing-house on the 5th. It was opened by the 
President reading a part of the 5th chapter of 
St. Luke. Ruth Taylor and Raymond Martin- 
dell gave recitations. Mary H. Way and Clyde 
Mason discussed the question ‘“‘What influence 
does a young man have in the neighborhood in 
which he lives?” Josephine Cope and Granvile 
Coates discussed “Does it encourage vagrancy to 
give food to tramps?” Ella and Harry Thomas 
related parts of Booker T. Washington’s speech 
at Lincoln University. Current Events were pre- 
pared by Abby Passmore. Mary H. Way gave 
a Round Table Talk. The meeting adjourned to 
meet Sixth month 19th. 

PHILENA THOMAS, Pres. 

Mercy M. SMEDLEY, Sec. pro tem. 


HORSHAM, PA.—The Association met on First- 
day, Fifth month 30th, at 2.45 p.m. In the ab- 
sence of the President, J. Walter Green presided. 
Wm. F. Morgan read the 90th Psalm. Adella 
Gray gave a recitation which was followed by 
the reading of a sketch of the life of Charles 
Kirk by his granddaughter, Anna Davis Hallo- 
well. He had been so well known and beloved 
in this neighborhood that this paper was much 
appreciated. George Walton, of George School, 
gave an instructive talk on the “Gospel of John.” 
Under current topics the 90th birthday of Julia 
Ward Howe, author of “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,” was mentioned; also some facts relating 
to Memorial Day. Isaac Parry was appointed 
to attend the Summer School at Swarthmore. 

ALICE M. J. Woop, 
Secretary for the day. 


BIRTHS. 


BAYNES.—At Salem, Ind., on Fourth month 25th, 1909, 
to Walter P. and Anna Baynes, a son, who is named Morris 
Baynes. 

HARPER.—At Collingdale, Pa., Fifth month 29th, 1909, 
to John K. and Helen Eastwick Harper, a daughter who is 
named Natalie Harper. 

JACKSON.—In Mauch Chunk, Pa., Fourth month 10th, 
1909, to Halliday R. and Elizabeth Donald Jackson, a son, 
who is named Halliday Donald Jackson. 

SEAMAN.—At New Durham, N. J., Fifth month 16th, 
1909, to Charles F. and Lulu M. Seaman, a daughter, who 
is named Mildred. 





WATTS.—Near Salem, Ind., on Fifth month 24th, 1909, 
to Carl and Anna Watts, a son, who is named Orley Fred 
Watts. 


MARRIAGES. 

CRAWFORD — WICKERSHAM.—In_ Ogontz, Pa., 
Sixth month 3rd, 1909, J. P. Wickersham Crawford, grand- 
son of James Pyle Wickersham, former Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in Pennsylvania, and Florence May 
Wickersham, daughter of the late J. M. Keim and Flor- 
ence Wickersham, formerly of Newtown, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

ANDREWS.—At his late residence, Wilmington, Del., 
Fifth month 14th, 1909, Edward Andrews, in his 71st 
year. He was a son of the late John H. Andrews, of 
Darby, Pa. 

BROOKS.—Near Salem, Ind., Fifth month 28th, 1909, 
James S. Brooks, at the age of 70 years, 7 months and 4 
days, of dropsical and chronic heart trouble. He was the 
son of the late Charles and Elizabeth S. Brooks and was 
born in Oxford Valley, Bucks County, Pa., Tenth month 
24th, 1838. A member and long an elder of Blue River 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

HAINES.—In Los Angeles, Cal., on Fifth month 1st, 
1909, Thornton G. Haines, formerly of West Chester, Pa., 
in his 75th year. 

JACKSON.—Suddenly, on Sixth month 5th, 1909, at 
Shanghai, China, Milton Jackson, of Oak Lane, Philadel- 
phia, in his 65th year. A member of Philadelphia 
Monthy Meeting ot Friends, held at Race Street. 

WILSON.—In West Chester, Pa., on Fifth month 5th, 
1909, Henrietta Wilson, in the 83rd year of her age. 
Funeral from the Friends’ Home on Seventh-day, the 8th. 
Interment at Longwood Cemetery. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The suggestion has been made that Friends going from 
Philadelphia on the “pilgrimage” to Gwynedd on Seventh- 
day, the 12th, might meet at about 1 o’clock at 8th and 
Chestnut Streets, there to take trolley car for Chestnut 
Hill. Another method for making the trip to Gwynedd in 
addition to those already mentioned is to go by train to 
Chestnut Hill, thence by trolley. The event will take 
place without fail, unless there is a severe storm, and it 
is hoped that Friends will not remain away in the event 
of a little rain. It would be a satisfaction to Friends in 
outlying meetings for as many visitors as possible to re- 
main over for meetings on First-day. 


A. W. Nicholson, the principal of Bettis Academy, S. C., 
conducted entirely by colored people for colored people, 
in a letter to Ellwood Heacock, expresses his joy over 
receiving an unexpected check for $100 and then says: “I 
am working to pay debt off on my new building and pray- 
ing that God may enable me to complete the schoolhouse 
for my dear children by next term. If my school rooms 
had desks and my chapel seats, with walls of chapel and 
school room plastered, I would be so happy.” 


Gertrude Breslau Hunt will lecture on “What we may 
expect when women vote,” on Fifth-day evening, Sixth 
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month 17th, at 8 p. m., at the Church of the Advent, York 
Avenue above Buttonwood Street (near 5th and Button- 
Jane Campbell, President of the Woman’s Suf- 
frage Society of Philadelphia, will preside. 


William J. MacWatters, of West Philadelphia, visited 
Woodbury, N. J., meeting on First-day, Sixth month 6th. 
His message was “The Power of God in man the inspira- 
tion to activity.” This field presents opportunity for ac- 
tive service. 


wood hs 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL PROGRAM. 

The Friends’ School for Social and Religious Study will 
be held at Swarthmore College, Sixth-month 14th to 28th, 
1909. 

The First Period will begin each morning at 9 o’clock, 
Second Period at 10 and the Third Period at 11. 
Each will last 45 minutes, with an _ intermis- 
sion of 15 minutes between the First and Second Periods. 
The Seminar Periods may be subject to change or enlarge- 
ment to suit convenience and need. The afternoons will 
be devoted to excursions, athletics, social features, etc. 

PROGRAM. 

Second-day, Sixth Month 14th.—Evening, Song Service 
and Social. 

Third-day, Sixth Month 15th—Morning, First Period, 
Opening Exercises and Announcements. Second Period, 
Lecture, Prof, W. W. Fenn, Professor of Systematic The- 
ology in Harvard Divinity School, “The Idea of the King- 
dom of God in Biblical Literature.” Third Period, Seminar 
Work. J. Barnard Walton, Class in Settlement Work. R. 
Barclay Spicer, Class in Teaching the Lessons on Paul. 
Evening, Lecture, Dr. Wilbur P. Thirkield, President How- 
ard University, “The Industrial and Higher Education of 
the Negro.” 

Fourth-day, Sixth Month 16th.—Morning, First Period, 
Prof. Fenn, continuing the topic of the 15th. Second 
Period, Dr. Thirkield, “The Relation of Trained Physicians 
and Ministers to the Moral, Social and Economic Future 
of the Negro Race.” Third Period, Seminar Work, Kin- 
dergarten Teaching, conducted by Annie Hilborn. Les- 
sons on the Pentateuch, Dr. Jesse H. Holmes. Evening, 
Lecture, Prof. Fenn, “The Idea of the Kingdom of God in 
Christian Thought.” 

Fifth-day, Sixth Month 17th—Morning, First Period, 
Question Box on Race Problem, conducted by Dr. Thir- 
kield. Second Period, Rufus M. Jones, intruducing a 
“First-hand Religion.” Third Period, Seminar Work, J. 
Barnard Walton, Class in Settlement Work. Dr. Holmes 
continuing the Pentateuch. R. Barclay Spicer, Lessons on 
Paul. Evening, Lecture, Prof. Fenn, “The Idea of the 
Kingdom of God as a Constructive Principle.” 

Sixth-day, Sixth Month 18th—Morning, First Period, 
Rufus M. Jones, continuing “First-hand Religion.” Sec- 
ond Period, Society Extension Work, E. Maria Bishop. 
Third Period, Seminar Work, George A. Walton, “Study 
of the Gospels.” Prison Reform Work, Percival Roberts. 
Kindergarten Teaching, Annie Hilborn. Evening, Lec- 
ture, A. Edward Kelsey, “Life in Palestine.” 

Seventh-day, Sixth Month 19th.—Morning, First Period, 
Rufus M. Jones, “Quakerism a Type of First-hand Re- 
ligion.” Second Period, A. Edward Kelsey, “Geography 
of the Holy Land.” Third Period, Seminar Work, George 
A. Walton, “Study of the Gospels.” J. Barnard Walton, 
Settlement Work. Dr. Holmes continuing the Pentateuch. 
Evening, Guion Miller, “The Indian Question.” 
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Second-day, Sixth Month 21st.—Morning, First Period 
Lecture, Joseph S. Walton, “Quaker Democracy, as illu 


strated in the Lives of Fox and Woolman.” Second 
Period, Lecture, Rufus M. Jones, “Quakerism a Type of 
First-hand Religion.” Third Period, Guion Miller, “Th: 
Indian Situation.” R. Barclay Spicer, Lessons on Paul 
Evening, Lecture, Dr. A. C. McGiffert, of Union Theologi 
cal Seminary, “The Protestant Reformation.” 

Third-day, Sixth Month 22nd.—Morning, First Period, 
Dr. George A. Barton, “The Second Isaiah.” Second 
Period, Dr. McGiffert, “The Period of Protestant Scholas 
ticism.” Third Period, Seminar Work, Kindergarten 
Class, Annie Hilborn. Dr. Holmes, Class in the Penta- 
teuch. J. Barnard Walton, Class on System in a Meet- 
ing’s Business. Evening, Lecture, Joseph S. Walton, 
“Civic Rights and Obligations as Illustrated in the Life 
of Penn.” 

Fourth-day, Sixth Month 23rd.—Morning, First Period, 
Dr. McGiffert, “The Rise of Protestant Liberalism.” Sec- 
ond Period, Dr. Barton, continuing “The Second Isaiah.” 
Third Period, Joseph S. Walton, “The Indwelling Spirit, 
as illustrated in the writings of Penington.” Evening, 
Lecture, Rev. Henry E. Jackson, “Building a Religion.” 

Fifth-day, Sixth Month 24th.—Morning, First Period, 
Harris R. Cooley, “The Slums of Our Great Cities.” Sec- 
ond Period, Dr. McGiffert, “Theological Reconstruction in 
the Nineteenth Century.” Third Period, Dr. Barton, 
concluding “The Second Isaiah.” Evening, Lecture (illu- 
strated), Mr. Cooley, “A City’s Treatment of Its Wayward 
Boys.” 

Sixth-day, Sixth Month 25th.—Morning, First Period, 
Mr. Cooley, “The Poor and Criminal of a Great City.” 
or the Mission Spirit illustrated in the Records of Travel- 
ing Friends.” At 10, lecture by Joseph S. Walton, “The 
Spread of Truth.” Third Period, Mrs. Louise Seymour 
Houghton, “Bible Stories and the God Consciousness of 
Children.” Evening, Lecture, Mrs. Houghton, “The Use of 
the Bible Story in Moral Education.” 

Seventh-day, Sixth Month 26th.—Morning, First Period, 
Mrs. Houghton, “Bible Stories for Older Children.” Sec- 
ond Period, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, “The Church and Social 
Service.” Third Period, Seminar Work. Guion Miller, 
“The Indian Question.” George A. Walton, Study of the 
Percival Roberts, Prison Reform. Evening, 
Lecture, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, “The Power of Poetry.” 

Second-day, Sixth Month 28th.—Morning, First Period, 





Gospels, 


Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Lecture, “The Three R’s.” Second 
Period, Mrs. Houghton, “The Woman’s Work in the 


Church.” Third Period, closing exercises. 


PROGRAM OF GENESEE YEARLY MEETING. 
Seventh-day, Sixth month 12th, 1909, Select Meeting. 
First-day, the 13th, 11 a. m.—Meeting for Divine Wor- 

ship. 2.30 p. m., The Message of Quakerism to: (a) The 

Individual Quaker, by H. Perkins; (b) The Community, 

by F. A. Belcher; (c) The Church at Large, by W. G. 

Brown; (d) The Man in the Street, by Edgar Zavitz and 

Elizabeth Stover. 7 p. m., Meeting for Divine Worship. 
Second-day, the 14th.—9 a. m., Meeting of the Repre- 

sentative Committee. 10 a. m., Devotional Period, followed 

by Business Session; Reports and Committee Appoint- 

ment. 2 p. m., First-day School Association Session. 8 

p. m., Public Meeting of the Canadian Peace and Arbitra- 

tion Society, President, Sir Wm. Mulock; Secretary, Rev. 

Dr. Eby. 
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Third-day, the 15th—10 a. m., Devotional Period, fol- 
lowed by Business Session, Reports, Epistles, Queries and 
Answers. 2.30 p. m., Philanthropic Committee’s Session. 
[Isaac Wilson, Chairman. 

Fourth-day, the 16th.—11 a. m., Meeting for Divine Wor- 
hip. Afternoon for Committee Meetings, Recreation, etc. 
8 p. m., Platform Meeting, under the auspices of the 
Yearly Meeting’s Purity Department, Charlotte Talcott, 
Chairman. Addresses by Dr. O. Edward Janney, Baltimore, 
Md., President of the American Purity Alliance, on “The 
Nation and the Traffic in Women”; Dr. Albert D. Watson, 
Toronto, President of the Canadian Purity-Education As- 
sociation, on “The Aims of the Canadian Association”; 
Elizabeth Stover, New York, Secretary of the National 
Vigilance Committee; M. F. Langton, Toronto, Field Secre- 
tary, Canadian Purity-Education Association. 

Fifth-day, the 17th——10 a. m., Business Session; Com- 
mittee Reports and concluding Business, followed by a 
Devotional and Farewell Meeting. 


NOTES. 


Carlton and College cars pass Zion Church at corner of 
Elizabeth Street. 

At the Union Station or at North Toronto, take a Yonge 
Street car and change at corner of College. 

Mid-day meals provided for all Friends at the church, 
without charge. It is desirable to make this occasion a 
social feature, each day. 

Resting room, committee rooms, telephone and all con- 
veniences. 

Literature for free distribution on hand. 

All meetings to be held at Zion Church, and open to the 
public. 

Rev. Dr. Eby and his congregation kindly give up their 
services, First-day (Sunday), and join in Friends’ Meet- 
ings. 

Friends arriving without assignment of accommodation, 
come direct to Zion Church. 


CALENDAR 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p. m. 

The best way to reach the Meeting 
House, 520 Orange Grove Ave., is by 
the N. Los Robles-Washington car line. 


SIXTH MONTH 12TH (7TH-DAY). 


—Genesee Yearly Meeting in Zion 
Church, Toronto, Canada. See pro- 
gram. 

—Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s | 
First-day School Union, at Cross- 
wicks, N. J., at 10.30 a. m. Car- 
riages will meet all friends at the P. 
R. R. station at Bordentown, at 10 
a. m. 

—Pilgrimage of Young Friends of 
Philadelphia and others to Gwynedd 
Meeting House, arriving there at 2.30 
p.m. From Philadelphia take trolley 
to Chestnut Hill, thence Allentown 
line to meeting house. Trains from 
Reading Terminal to Ambler, thence 





Rooms with partial board, convenient to the church, 
may be had if required at $1.00 per day. 

Clerks of the meeting, Samuel P. Zavitz, Coldstream, 
Ont.; Charlotte C. Talcott, Bloomfield, Ont. 
Samuel Noxon, Picton, Ont. 


Treasurer, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On First-day morning, Sixth month 6th, Dr. Alexander 
Cummings, of the Class of ’89, delivered the Baccalaureate 
Sermon. He spoke on “The Value of the Spiritual Dy- 
namic in the Individual.” 

The elections for next year’s Student Government Com- 
mittee were held this spring, instead of waiting till the 
fall, as formerly. They resulted as follows: T. Jay 
Sproul, 09; Conrad A. Wickham, ’10; John Johnson, ’10; 
Arthur Robinson, ’11; Emmor Roberts, ’11. 

Sixth-day evening, Sixth month 4th, the Class of 1909 
held their banquet and dance at Strathaven Inn, Swarth- 
more. Henry C. Fields was toastmaster. Many interest- 
ing speeches and toasts were given. 

Seventh-day afternoon, at 1.30 p. m., the Senior Class 
had a luncheon in the Library. 

At eight o’clock, Seventh-day evening, the members of 
the Faculty gave a reception for the Class of 1909 in the 
men’s gymnasium. 

First-day evening, the 6th, after the usual singing of 
hymns, the last collection was held in Parrish Hall. 

The baseball game that was to have been played last 
Seventh-day with Bucknell University, was cancelled on 
account of the condition of the grounds. 

Hundreds of Japanese lanterns have been strung over 
the walks and in various places about the college. They 
were all lighted Seventh-day night until eleven o’clock, 
making the grounds look very beautiful. 


W: La Fea “2G 


G. DILKES © CO. 


Cc. BODANSKY 


Merchant Tailors 


Suite 213-214 Baker Building 


1520-22 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 


Makers of Exclusive Clothes 


The choicest and latest fabrics are imported by us 
Styles and patterns cannot be duplicated 


Guarantee of excellence 
Pleased to show goods and styles 
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trolley; or to Gwynedd, then pleasant 
walk of about a mile. 

New York Monthly Meeting at 
2.30 p. m., at 110 Schermerhorn St., 
Brooklyn, New York. 

SIXTH MONTH 138TH (1ST-DAY). 


—Appointed Meeting at Old Provi- | 
dence Meeting House, Montgomery | 
Co., Pa., at 3 p. m., under care of | 


Gwynedd Meeting. 
—At Valley Meeting, at 10 a. m., 


Henry W. Wilbur is expected in at- | 
tendance. At the close of the meeting 
for worship, he will give an address | 


on Temperance. 

Meeting of Friends at White 
Plains, N. Y., at home of Annie Grif- 
fen, No. 39 S. Lexington Ave., at 11 
a. m. 

Circular Meeting at Marlborough, 
Pa., at 3 p. m., under care of West- 
ern Quarterly Meeting. 

SIXTH MONTH 14TH (2ND-DAY). 
—SuMMER SCHOOL AT SWARTH- 

MORE, continuing to the 28th. 
—Baltimore Quarterly Meeting at 


Sandy Spring, Md., at10a.m. Meet- | 
ing of Ministers and Elders the Sev- | 


enth-day preceding at 3 p. m. Visi- 
tors are invited. Any one wishing ac- 
commodations will be cared for on ap- 


plication to Rebecca Miller, Ashton, 


Md., who will also give directions for 
reaching Sandy Spring. Sarah B. 
Flitcraft expects to attend the meet- 
ing. 

—Harrisburg Friends will meet at 
the home of Wm. Smallwood, in Pax- 
tang, in the evening. 


SIXTH MONTH 17TH (5TH DAY). 


—Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting at | 


Medford, N. J., at 10 a.m. Ministers 
and Elders day before at 3 p. m. 
—George School Commencement. 
Professor Fenn of Harvard will give 
the address. Special train from 


Philadelphia at 9.15 a. m., stopping | 
at Columbia Ave., Wayne Junction, 
Olney, Fox Chase, Woodmont, South- | 
hampton, Churchville. Returning, | 
leave George School at 2 p. m., stop- 


ping at any station on notice. 
SIXTH MONTH 19TH (7TH-DAY). 
Oxford, Pa., Friends’ Association. 
SIXTH MONTH 20TH (1ST-DAY). 
Valley Meeting, Pa., 10 a. m., 
visited by Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee. 
Birmingham, Pa., Meeting at- 
tended by Joel Borton. 
At Birmingham, Pa., at 2.30 p. 
m., Conference addressed by Joel Bor- 
ton on local option. 








For Our Mutual Benefit. 


E will send Friends’ Intelligencer the rest of this 
year and OLD MEETING-HousEs by John Russell 
Hayes, to any new subscriber for One Dollar. 


The Intelligencer hopes in this way to get a number of sub- 
scribers who will find by the end of the year that they cannot do 
without it. 





As the regular price of the paper to a new subscriber for seven 
months would be 87 cents, and the retail price of the book is 75 
cents, the benefit to the subscriber is obvious. 





See Advertisement of Old Meeting-Houses. 


‘The Oil Stove With 
a CABINET TOP 


The New Perfection Wick Blue 
Flame Oil Cook-Stove differs 
from all other oil stoves.—ZJt has 
a CABINET TOP. This 
means you can keep dishes and 
utensils within easy reach while 
cooking, and can keep food hot 
after removing it from the blaze. 


From its wonderful burners to 
its racks for holding towels the 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is without equal. Its principle of concentrated heat means that the work 
can be done quickly and without the kitchen being heated to an unbearable 
degree. Can be lighted instantly and turned “high,” “low” or 
‘medium” at will. Three sizes. With or without Cabinet 

' Top. At your dealer’s, or write our nearest agency. 


The comes as near 

aA oO Lamp lamp _perfec- 

tion as it's pos- 

; sible to get. Gives a clear, 

bright light that reaches the farthest corner of a good-sized 

living-room. Well made throughout of nickeled brass; 

perfectly safe and very ornamental. If not with your 
dealer, write our nearest agency. 


THE a REFINING COMPANY 
Incorporated ) 





